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ITH all its contemporary preoccupations of such a technical 

sort, centering about the devices for precision in measurement, 
our economics has not. escaped its responsibility for policy. Eco- 
nomies is still social economics. The test of its significance—not of 
its accuracy—-still lies in the field of social action. One can measure 
trivialities; but the work will come to no socially justifiable end. 
And there are those who would like to say that a lack of preliminary 
social feeling, a too-great insistence on the integrity of craftsmanship 
for its own sake, is the main drawback of all this effort. This points 
to a distinction between craftsmanship in measuring, which is one 
thing, and experimental effort, which is another. It would be in- 
vidious to say that the one is, strictly speaking, scientific, and that 
the other is not. But it seems possible to say that the measurer as 
such, is an incomplete social scientist. He is a statistician, dealing 
with social units and temporal relations; but he solves no problems 
of wider consequence. If social science be conceived, as some still 
feel it should, in the general sense in which experimental effort has 
a meaning, it would begin and end in other places. It would include 
the tools of measurement, but it would also include other qualities of 
the craftsman’s mind than statistical facility. It would begin with 
policy as a definition of the area of work. The question first posed 
would be: what ought public policy to be? Or: what ought the group 
to do? Or: how ought the individual to act in his social relation- 
ships? The problem posed, it would proceed to point out precisely 
what the situation has been and is into which action is to be injected. 
It ought to go so far as to set up a temporal norm, departure from 
which would have certain probable consequences. This would furnish 
such a basis for the judgment of policy as we seldom have and reduce 
still further the area of controversy. Here, the purist would have it, 
economics ends. Further decision to act belongs to the group or to 
the individual. Others, less puristic, would say that once the econ- 
omist sees clearly what action in a given case promises best, it is his 
duty to point that action out as forcefully as possible. 

There may be something in this critique of our modern pre-occu- 
pations. It may be that economics is failing to conceive itself as 
a complete science in the experimental sense. The measurer would 
probably say that it is impossible to experiment with social forces. 

1 Continued from preceding issue, No. 17. 
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His critic would say that experiments are continually in progress. 
The world is a laboratory ; and if measuring devices are good enough 
they can select from events the relevant and causative forces nearly 
as well as though they could be brought under laboratory manage- 
ment. The question which is of interest here is what part in such 
a controversy human nature plays. Does our conception of it affect 
the issue? Is the individual and his nature significant in the econ- 
omists’ realm ? 

It may be said in a preliminary way that the statistician needs 
no knowledge of human nature—granting that any such knowledge 
exists or can be discovered. He would proceed in the same way 
whether he had it or not. The genesis of his effort, like the beginning 
of life, would remain a mystery. But once he had begun and one 
thing had led gently to another, it would make no difference to him 
what motives infused his time-quantity units or what human conse- 
quences they entailed. He could remain aloof. His mystery would 
be, in itself, sufficiently intricate and the craft sufficiently restricted 
to establish a kind of aristocracy of skill about which he might build 
all the kinds of safeguards our invidious natures like to invent. If 
he could make the less learned in his craft seem less valuable to so- 
ciety, it would lend enhancement to his status. And particularly, 
so bothersome and apparently so unmeasurable a set of facts as those 
which have to do with people’s minds might be disparaged and be- 
littled. There would be sure to be difficulty, however, about this 
last in a community which had become aware of the individual and 
his problems and had achieved a curiosity concerning human nature. 
Then, too, he would be likely to run into embarrassment. If the 
end of measurement, of the establishment of trends, is not so ‘‘un- 
scientific’ or ‘‘ethical’’ a one as the influencing of policy, it can 
much more easily be said to be that of prediction. A good historical 
trend, once established, is usually seized on as, in itself, prediction, 
the inference being that trends do not end without cause, and that 
presumably the impinging forces have had somehow, during its con- 
struction, to be taken account of and admitted to consideration. 

Prediction is a pitfall in which many statisticians find themselves 
sooner or later. Their success in the past decade has, however, been 
so inconsiderable, as to teach a lesson of caution. For prediction once 
made can be held against its maker to his great discomfort. The 
more dignified no longer make them. The difficulty, then, is the 
further embarrassment of justification. To what end does all this 
effort and expense come? This is a question which even the mystery 
of skill and the exclusiveness of craft do not create entire immunity. 
For the common run of folk are incorrigibly interested in what 
ought to be done: in policy, for the state, for their groups, for them- 
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selves. If anything of significance is pointed to here it is perhaps 
that the economist as measurer has an incomplete view of his science 
as method. He has, in fact, in spite of a considerable flurry of in- 
terest some years ago, attempted, because of obvious difficulties, to 
exclude human nature. But it will not be excluded. It will always 
return to torment. 

Does this mean that we have to have a knowledge of human na- 
ture? Do we need to know, by definition, what it is? Doubtless it 
would be pleasant if this were possible; and this may account for an 
earlier tendency to lean on the instinct notion which possessed de- 
scribable elements, was, in other words, definitive. But later research 
into individual behavior and reflection upon its vagaries, has un- 
fortunately barred the way to any such easy escape. The behavior- 
ists, if they have done nothing else, have taught us that, for our 
purposes, men must be taken to be what they do; and groups like- 
wise. There is no knowledge of the mind except as it is furnished by 
the mind in action, involving the body. In fact it is only the body 
which furnishes data—a body living, acting, achieving. Mind, in- 
deed, remains an assumption. The center of interest has shifted 
from this mind as an entity, from human nature as a describable 
mechanism, to the body as a working implement impossible to abstract 
from its environment and from its problems of adjustment, just as 
wages are impossible to abstract as an economic quantity. The one 
thing at a time method is no more profitable in psychology than in 
economics. 

If this situation is accepted with all its implications the superior 
wisdom of those who were not carried away by the specious preten- 
sions of the instinct theory appears. They seem to have been right 
in insisting that there is no common human nature which can be 
known and used, for theoretical purposes, like the elements of chem- 
istry. Perhaps this elemental notion might never have gained the 
hold it did if those who had accepted it had known their sciences 
better. If certain writers, who have since found wide audiences, had 
appeared coincidently with McDougall, much of the attention he 
gained might have been characterized by greater scepticism. Russell, 
Whitehead, Eddington, and others have remade, for Americans, the 
nature of the physical world. Theirs may not have been the original 
minds; they were not Einsteins, Mitchelsons, Millikens, Bohrs, or 
Braggs; but it is to them and lesser teachers that social scientists 
owe their improved contemporary knowledge of the world. And it 
is a kind of learning, which throws vast light on the naiveté which 
embraced the Seven Instincts. 

It is the great contribution of the general school called ‘‘behavior- 
ist,’’ including in this term the Pavlov-Cannon ‘‘physiology’’ as well 
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as the Watson ‘‘psychology,’’ that they destroyed a doubtful theo- 
retical construct and replaced it with a usable reality. The great 
safety of categorical abstraction is that it can not be touched by 
knowledge; but this is also its ultimate source of danger. For we 
are always discovering things and when the definitions can no longer 
be tortured into including these phenomena, they fall into disuse. 
This is happening with the abstractions of classical economics and 
it is happening with ‘‘elemental’’ psychology. It makes no difference 
in the work of the modern economist whether laws are clung to or 
not. You can believe them if you like—he often seems to believe 
them himself—but they have no working relevance for him; and 
similarly the behaviorist is untouched by belief or disbelief in the 
instincts. He has no use for the notion. But singularly enough it 
makes a difference to economists whether the instinct theory is valid. 
If it is valid there are many perplexing questions concerning causa- 
tion to which he has at any rate a partial ready-made answer. If 
it is not, then instead of answers, he has only intimations of necessary 
research. 

To illustrate take two perplexing problems: that of choice 
and that of industrial unrest. If goods are chosen in response to 
instinctive inclinations, one has only to group them about the various 
instinct categories, and weigh one set of pulls against others. This 
sort of activity should lead to prediction, concerning any good, of 
the strength of the probable demand for it. If the instinct theory 
is not accepted, choice becomes a problem infinitely more complex. 
If the mind does not start with fairly simple determined sets, but is 
merely an instrument of a highly practical nature for determining 
in a given situation which of the available goods offer the best adjust- 
ment for the time being, to the outer world, it is far less easy to say 
what in a given condition, an individual will do when faced with 
the necessity of choosing. He may do almost anything: the deter- 
minants are not simple, but various. He may have an intelligence 
of any degree of reflectiveness; he may have stored away any number 
of guiding experiences; goods may have any degree of availability, 
depending not only on their physical presence but also upon abilities 
to acquire them and the competition of other possible choices. It is 
into such a situation that the economist who interests himself in 
causation has to step. There is no establishment, either, of even an 
approach to causation, without taking this choice problem into ac- 
count. For it lies at the very heart, for instance, of price determina- 
tion or of any of the other traditional puzzles of economics. The in- 
stant ‘‘law’’ is abandoned with its formula of rational self-interest, 
the economist must decide to accept some such formula as the instinct 
theory offers or to explore, as best he can, this field of individual re- 
action for himself. Similarly industrial unrest can be explained—is 
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explained by those to whom the instinct theory appeals—as a frustra- 
tion psychosis. Instincts set in a nomadic, hunting age, find few out- 
lets in factory or urban community. The cause is the impossibility of 
instinet exercise; the cure lies in the substitution, as best that can 
be managed, of various sublimation activities. But if this neat ex- 
planation becomes suspect, unrest has far more complicated causes 
to be sought and a far less simple cure. It arises, perhaps, in part 
from pressures on mechanisms unsuited to their duties; but also 
partly from the dispossession and uncertainty of the modern worker, 
his lack of social rooting, the contrast he is free to make between 
the ideal and the real; all these are maladjustments traceable to a 
more complex organism than is postulated by the instinct theory. It 
is because we are above our environment—have not yet suited it to 
our needs—not because we are below it, that problems of unrest arise. 
It is a dangerous assumption that our environment is growing less 
suited to our natures. To this conclusion what we know of history 
and pre-history does not clearly lead. The pressures and strains 
of tribal life in the wilds may have been worse than those of city life 
in Springfield. We may have been growing toward a better rather 
than a worse situation for the individual. At any rate we must sus- 
pect the simple formula, avoid its generalization, and consider men 
as they behave in their various dilemmas unless we are to run the 
danger of possible misinterpretation and misreading of the evidence. 
Industrial unrest as a phenomenon no less than the choice of goods 
needs study and the accumulation of data rather than borrowed 
theory. 

If this is really what is needed, it will be said, those economists 
are correct who have become fact-gatherers and measurers to the ex- 
clusion of all else. But this is not necessarily true. What has been 
said before concerning the superiority of experiment as method is 
not invalidated. These fields of study lend themselves as well as 
any others to the problem approach; the desultory gathering of 
facts may end in a futility as discouraging as that of much of our 
detailed historical description of the last ten years. 

The attitude of the experimental economist toward human nature 
can, without too great violence, be called ‘‘behaviorist’’ in this 
special sense of suspecting formule and of requiring knowledge not 
of what men are, but of what they do. It is somewhat easier to see 
the correspondences between ‘‘behaviorism’’ and the general philo- 
sophical attitude which we call instrumentalism than it is to under- 
stand the ways in which the behaviorist method may be transferred 
from the individual to the social sphere. Here is one of the dilemmas 
of the economist which has doubtless inhibited progress. He has not 
seen clearly whether he was dealing with men as individuals or as 
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groups. He sees behaviorism as in every way a satisfactory method. 
But its satisfactoriness depends far less on its purely psychological 
implications than on its anatomical, its mechanical and matter-of-fact 
analysis of action traced to a sufficiently ultimate source in the tis- 
sues of a body. This is something which can be caught and held 
to, something real and of the nature of fact. Intellectual consent 
to this method and to its results comes easily. But the economist’s 
interest in many instances lies at a far remove. Out in the market 
place, in the factory, or on the farm, a range of data is dealt with 
which, though it can be shown in logic to be transformed into its 
present actuality through the operation on it of individual minds, 
as, for instance, in the perception that all prices or wage rates must 
be established and consented to by individual minds, ean still very 
easily be isolated and cut off from its sources for study. A price 
comes to be accepted as, in itself, something. Or, what is even more 
striking, an index of prices comes to be so accepted. But a price 
or an index is in no real sense, a datum. Working with these quan- 
tities, to establish mutual relations among them, or to set up temporal 
trends, can not possibly bring out causal theories which are well- 
bottomed and which can carry us further than themselves into useful 
generalization. What lies beyond is still to be guessed at. For this 
the analysis has to probe backward to its source as the behaviorist 
finds his sources in individual tissue. Neither the economists nor 
the social psychologists appear to have understood that the individual 
mind stood in this relation to their work. The failure to understand 
has made much of their effort sterile. Their analysis may, as a 
photograph may, present a picture, or even a moving picture which 
conquers time. It is often artistically done. But it probes no causes, 
because it touches no springs of action. It can not predict conse- 
quences because it explores no motives. Economists may claim to 
have become better historians than any of their predecessors, but 
any claim to an experimental science must be rejected. Economics 
can never become that until its practitioners consent to an enlarge- 
ment of the area within which their characteristic activities are 
carried out. When they have got from the market place a price- 
quantity, it is not sufficient to measure its behavior in time or to 
compare it with others. It is not even sufficient to conclude, after 
rigorous and patient research, that because similarities arise, men’s 
minds are functioning in a common way when faced with choices 
involving price. They have not yet seen and recorded those choices; 
they have not known the mechanism at work; they have not ap- 
proached an analysis of impinging forces and judged the effect of 
each. It is not complete behaviorism to record how comparable prices 
act. That can be achieved only by seeing how men act to create 
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prices. It is as though Pavlov should have been content to record 
that men walk and to describe the various ways of their doing it 
without interesting himself in exploring what it is in man which 
enables him to walk and creates the varieties of this motion. 
‘‘Walking”’ is an abstract the reality of which consists in many mech- 
anisms doing it. His method is superior because it enables him to 
generalize from the nature of the mechanism before him what will 
or can be done with it under certain arranged or probable circum- 
stances. This has not been arrived at by pure anatomical descrip- 
tion or generalization, but by the correlation of description with 
behavior. He sees what mechanisms do and judges that they may 
eontinue. This would not satisfy one who looked for a solution of 
the ultimate mysteries of life and motion; but long experience shows 
it to be sufficient in a practical sense. The economist might say that 
the market is not analogous; it has no anatomy, no mechanism; nor 
have social groups. They are imaginative abstracts without body 
or brain, muscle or nerve. All social action must be traced back into 
individual minds which create it, if work on origins is necessary for 
achieving the solutions of problems. 

There is no group mind. Men perhaps act differently in groups 
from what they do as individuals. But this is mere commonplace. 
The group, in this instance, is only another exterior influence, it 
has not acquired a piece of the individual’s mechanism; it would 
be truer to say that it has got itself into his mind. It has made 
itself influential as his house or his automobile is influential. In- 
telligence, habit, will, have latterly, by the social psychologists, or 
a certain group of them, come to be spoken of as phenomena, not 
of the individual mind, but of an abstract group mind. This way 
of speaking is based on the single generalization that groups do 
have characteristic ways of acting. But it is a tour-de-force which 
does considerable violence to fact. It has made possible the erec- 
tion of a formidable body of social theory all of which must be set 
down as useless for practical purposes, however symmetrical its con- 
tours may appear to its architects. The real situation is, of course, 
that these terms are descriptive of attributes belonging to the in- 
dividual; and as for the underlying basis of group theory that men 
behave uniquely in the mass, this too must remain suspect to the 
realist until some comparison can be established. For to him it will 
appear that the individual always acts in and through a group. 
Robinson Crusoe psychology is no more fruitful than Robinson 
Crusoe economics. 

Group standards and motives, group intelligence and will, are 
those which belong to a certain number of individuals and count for 
influence on all who come into contact with them. The conservative 
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force of standards is not something which exists apart from in- 
dividual reference, is not an impalpable atmosphere in the com- 
munity, but something which has become embedded in individual 
tissues and has its existence there. A five-cent price for loaves 
of bread which has persisted for a long time is more difficult to 
adjust to changing influences of cost than a less well established 
one for something else. But the difficulty of change is traceable to 
the implanting in consumers’ minds of its rightness, each of them 
separately, and a consequent feeling of outrage at any violence done 
in the market. The custom of a five-cent price is simply a way of 
speaking of the probable resistance to change of many consumers. 
The means of lessening this resistance is by appeal to the many 
natures which harbor it somewhere in their tissues which are mind. 
Nothing is gained by knowing it as custom or as a group phe- 
nomenon; much can be gained by observance of individual reac- 
tion to various sorts of argument. The fixation phenomenon is a 
habit of the individual ; if many individuals have a generally similar 
set of habits it is because there were roughly like mechanisms to begin 
with and because a common set of influences were brought to bear. 
A set of indexes showing the price of loaves of bread in time and 
place reveal the concurrence of individual habits; they are useful 
for this. But they show nothing about the process of their establish- 
ment, nor of the means of modification. They are able to show, in 
the gross, certain phenomena of consent. How many break their 
habit and buy at an increased price; or how many more will establish 
the habit of buying at a lower price can be determined after the fact 
by statistical means. But there is an enormous and important un- 
explored residue of discontent or appreciation, which might be ex- 
tremely useful in future cases, which is left wholly out of account.” 

To change the illustration, consider wages. Consent to a changed 
wage can be measured statistically by the number who go on working 
at one which is reduced or the number who may offer to work at 
one which is increased. This abstracted knowledge is useful. But 
it is also important, for many purposes, to know how work is done 
at the new rate. If standards are so closely set and individual 
willingness so guarded against by mechanization that it makes no 
difference to quantity or quality of output—a rare situation as yet, 
anyhow—it still is important to one who interests himself in welfare, 
in the labor movement, in consumption, and in other affected fields, 
what happens to the individual who has thus been seen to consent. 
Nor, what is equally significant, could much be told about future 

2 There is an interesting intimation of this in the ‘‘consumers’ surplus’’ 


notion of classical economics which is assumed to arise when one actually pays 
less than he might have been willing to pay. 
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consents without this knowledge. For the consenters might at a 
future time be more or less resistant. 

It is not so much of interest here to point out the limitations of 
our present uses of statistical abstraction—these are sufficiently ob- 
vious; it is more important to point to the neglect which the spurious 
reality of abstraction can involve for the source of motive and action 
which is always the individual mind. Even if we pursue our price 
or wage illustration into central market places, in which the ideal 
mechanical forces of the classical economist operate most freely, there 
is the same area of unexplored ground. Wheat, pig-iron or any 
other raw or semi-finished materials are not used by consumers; 
these have no direct contact with their prices. But there is a very 
real derived influence which would be less subject to rule-of-thumb 
formule if we had tried more patiently to understand why it is that 
consumers act as they do in the various choices they are compelled 
to make. The year in which this is written has seen an unexampled 
reduction in the number of beef animals marketed in America. Was 
this due to changes in consumers’ reactions to the possibility of eating 
beef? Then why should the price be nearly doubled? And with 
price nearly doubled, why has not production increased? Why, in- 
stead, should the swine population have grown so that pork consump- 
tion brought our family meat average up to the level of the past? 
Why is pork a substitute for beef? And why is mutton not, as ap- 
pears to be the case? Are these why questions irrelevant to eco- 
nomics? We have the gross knowledge; but there are many con- 
cealed problems which are of interest to some. A knowledge of 
prices would not have warned us, during the agricultural depressions’ 
worst phase, that a farmer’s relations to his occupation of husbandry 
is a very special one. We might have known that it takes several 
years to grow a cow, and only one to grow a hog. We might even 
have known that high prices (or low ones, either), intermittently 
maintained, fluctuating widely, are disastrous to long husbandry pro- 
grams. We might, however, easily misjudge the point at which 
even a farmer will balk when confronted with economic disadvantage. 
We have no way of knowing what residue of maladjustment, what 
actual costs in productive possibility, we ought to charge against the 
forced dispossession of several million farmers in a few years, and 
their removal to city jobs. We had no warning that, confronted with 
the choice, housewives who could not get beef would choose pork. 
One who had an interest in doing so could list a hundred questions 
of more than casual importance which lie beneath the surface of 
a few gross statistics which satisfy too many economists, many of 
which could only have answers by reference to something decisive 
which went on in the individual minds which acted on the facts. 
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Experimentally scientific procedure is absurdly inhibited in 
many cases by a superior scientific pose. This may seem paradox- 
ical, but in reality it is not. The scientist must deal only with meas- 
urables, with defined units. What has not yet been reduced to the 
measurable or clearly defined is excluded. In the most frequent 
case in economics, the exclusion of this undefined material makes 
any scientific procedure at all impossible because it excludes what 
is indispensable to the solution. The more scientific economists fall 
back, therefore, on historical description of phenomena which they 
ean handle in the only way their consciences will permit. To point 
this out is not to argue that what is uncertain or unmeasured ought 
to be treated as though these qualities were present; but rather to 
contend that there is a duty not to rest until they have been made 
certain and measurable. There is no excuse, except that of difficulty, 
for not doing so, for the perception that the mystic can be ruled out, 
and that what is is what happens, performs precisely the service 
of making the phenomena of human nature available to analysis. 
If it is true that exclusion is damaging to scientific results, this re- 
moves any excuse there may have been for it, so long as an area 
of mystery and untouchableness existed. Nothing prevents eco- 
nomics from being experimentally scientific except a mistaken con- 
ception of what is not scientific material. What of policy? There 
is a grave and widespread suspicion of any interest in the controlling 
of social events. The economist who ventures advice to statesmen, or 
who treats critically the stiff provincial dogmatism of politicians, 
is apt to be accused of stepping outside his proper sphere. He gets 
himself into a kind of embarrassment to which other scientists are 
immune. Yet there seems good reason for believing policy to be a 
possibly fruitful point of departure. It seems to involve the defini- 
tion of problems in terms which are strictly experimental. What 
ought to be done? Beginning there in the commonest of everyday 
dilemmas, the procedure of science elaborates easily and naturally. 
The general wonder, the hypothesis, the measurement and testing, 
the cautious statement of theory or generalization, all follow. There 
are grave difficulties: the usual impossibility of laboratory represen- 
tation ; the unwillingness of vested interests to give way even in the 
face of likely improvement; the multiplicity of impinging forces 
which, to the scientist’s despair, create an atmosphere in the pre- 
vailing change of casualness and intermittency so difficult to reduce 
to measured order. These have to be admitted. But this means 
really only that the tasks of a social science are more formidable 
than any of which we have yet had experience. This is the present 
cross as it may be the ultimate glory. 

The social scientist will not be stopped ultimately because he 
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finds camped across his path those who would dispute his progress 
by force. The intimidation of science has never yet succeeded. But 
what can he do to convince the sceptical of his disinterestedness? It 
is not certain that he ean do anything. In fact it is a rare circum- 
stance if he is actually disinterested—if that means not caring what 
happens. The geneticist perhaps ought not to care whether the 
race is improved; the electrician ought not to worry about making 
telephony or transmission more efficient; the chemist ought not to 
care whether his superior dye is used; the bacteriologist ought to be 
indifferent to the conquest of disease. When these ethical biases 
are removed we can expect the economist not to care what goods are 
consumed, how much is paid for them, under what conditions they 
are made, what degree of efficiency infuses the organizations pro- 
ducing them, or what kind of social controls would be salutary if in- 
jected at various points in these processes. Meanwhile his own simple 
nature will probably continue to accept these issues as the points 
of departure for his work. Points of departure are not to be con- 
fused, however, with results. These are not necessarily polluted 
because he began by caring that things should be better; by seeing 
that a pressing problem awaited solution. He may or may not feel 
some missionary impulse at the end; but his work stands by itself; 
it can be tested again; it may even be judged to have various implica- 
tions other than those he chooses to attribute to it. 

The important thing to point out here is that it will be anchored 
most safely and will resist the winds of controversy most sturdily 
when it has been wide and deep enough to reach and cling to rock 
bottom. This is individual human nature; ‘‘group behavior’’ is a 
mud in which anchors will not hold. Nothing is done which indi- 
viduals do not do. But, it will be said, there is surely an immense 
area of delegation. Things are done for us. We consent, but not 
actively. We choose, but not in detail. Things happen, even, to 
which we object, but in which we are inevitably involved. There is, 
admittedly, a problem—and a difficult one—of delegation involved 
here. It has never yet been explored. When it has we shall be on 
the track of social action, but of a sort different from any present 
conception of ‘‘group thinking.’’ In it we shall discover individual 
minds at work, the play of disagreement and compromise, resistance 
and consent among those involved in absentee control; but we shall 
not find phenomena with origins outside individual decision even 
though many individuals are involved and even though some may 
have had more formative influences than others. And it is this 
which we need most to see clearly. Delegation is merely one of those 
phenomena of prevailing social relations which needs to be studied 
and systematized—will, indeed, have to be in the course of solving 
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problems we shall soon have to meet. In one sense it is a device 
which makes for efficiency. We certainly could not manage our 
contemporary affairs without it. The jobs to be done at a given 
time in a factory or on a construction job are not actively decided 
on by all the individuals who contribute to the work. Even our 
choices of goods—such as the kind of food we shall eat or clothes we 
shall wear—are made vastly simpler because we have delegated many 
preliminary decisions concerning them to those engaged in the ele- 
mentary stages of their production. But these delegations have 
been made to individuals; and workers or consumers, as individuals, 
reserve the powerful influence of consent. We have, of course, for a 
long time been fumbling toward the establishment of probability 
in this field of consent. Our indexes of prices, of consumption, to- 
gether with their correlations under varying circumstances, furnish 
some data for generalization here. The crudest and earliest seen of 
these was that high prices restrict consumption with the corollary 
that low ones stimulate it. It was a short step, again, to the gen- 
eralization that there were types of things for which even this 
rule had to be modified and so there grew up the ‘‘law’’ of flexibility. 
On this rough foundation the theory of differentials, so important a 
part of classical economics, was built. This is the kind of contri- 
bution which was made by the classicists to our knowledge of human 
behavior in the economic field. It is no wonder that, with so crude 
and incomplete a foundation, economics was unable to progress far 
in really understanding price phenomena. 

The other element in delegation—the individuals to whom man- 
date has been given—has hardly been studied at all. The suggestion 
presents itself that this may have been because a science of economics 
was thought of not as solving social problems, but as solving the 
problems of these particular individuals. For these are the mighty 
of our time; the real rulers are our economic deciders. It is not 
strange perhaps that the orientation of economic studies should have 
been influenced by them. It is certainly their problems we study 
mostly. How to increase efficiency in their factories; how to enable 
and to persuade consumers to take more of the goods from which 
they profit. Any change in social control, any movement toward the 
liberation of the consenters, involves study from a new point of 
view. The functions of decision, their efficiency, their aims, are 
kinds of study we consistently neglect. Deciders ought to be social 
servants, one would say, and yet it does not seem exaggerated to 
claim that these conceive themselves more usually in a different réle. 
The community is to them an exploitable field; workers are to move 
their materials, guide their machines; consumers are to consume their 
goods, pay those prices which yield them the highest net returns. 
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This fundamentally false and dangerous conception of industrial 
society as possessing an aristocracy of those who decide and a pro- 
letariat of those who consent has been strengthened, so far, by the 
general orientation of economic study. The results of the science 
have been results which were valuable for these purposes. Even the 
rediscovery of human nature has, until now, had its most important 
contributions turned to the various uses of salesmanship or the in- 
erease of efficiency—with the emphasis on salesmanship. Despair of 
fundamental change has even led many social theorists to explore 
the possibility of the acceptance of this whole situation and to try to 
discover forces working in it which might indicate a growth of social 
well-being as a by-product, so to speak, of private enterprise—that 
is ‘‘private’’ for its owners in the sense that they owe society no 
formal dues of service. 

And yet the renascence of interest in the individual, coupled with 
a elearer apprehension of what, for economics, is the most profitable 
seientific method, possesses a threat to this established order of things. 
Penetration of abstracts until the individual is discovered in action; 
parsuit of the study not only among the functions of consent, but 
also among those of decision, are certain to raise questions of pur- 
pose, together with facts concerning the methods and results of eco- 
nomic enterprise. The revelation of these facts may be the beginning 
of social reorientation. And the conception of experimental method 
in economics as having a beginning in policy—what ought to be 
done ?—will furnish a field of application for the facts of human 
behavior which, in one instance after another, may present the al- 
ternatives of action, and measure the efficiency—in human terms—of 
eur economic efforts in such ways as to bring out contrasts which 
are now hidden in neglect. 

Economists are now, or soon will be, confronted with the necessity 
of numerous embarrassing decisions—as to the value of the present 
predominant quantitative method, as to the enlargement of the area 
of study which is called economics, as to the choice of the starting- 
place and the purpose of their characteristic activities. There are 
eertain hopeful signs and certain others which seem discouraging. 
What might be called the mergence of the ‘‘social sciences’’ is very 
rapidly taking place. It seems somewhat absurd already to have 
divided the field of social behavior into departments. There are 
many natural scientists who can not say whether they ought to be 
ealled ‘‘physicists’’ or ‘‘chemists’’; but the barriers which separate 
economists, social psychologists, political scientists, historians, and 
sociologists are even more imaginary; even more obviously they owe 
their continuance to an academic traditionalism which can not long 
survive. It is one individual who works, eats, drives his automobile, 
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is apprehended by the law, forced to engage in wars or lesser con- 
troversies. It is one other individual who tries to understand the re- 
lationships set up by all these activities, pressures, and privileges. 
Both analysis and education suffer from artificial separations. And 
if we accept as the more fruitful of the possible alternatives for 
economists’ effort, the starting-point of ‘‘what ought to be done’’ 
and the end of more orderly arrangements, the method of social sci- 
ence easily reveals itself as the study of individual behavior in a 
social milieu. If in the’ past we have tended to reverse this pro- 
cedure and to study social behavior in an individualistic milieu, that 
was for reasons which, when they are starkly revealed, must lose 
their prestige. Masses of men do not exist to make some one’s enter- 
prise profitable or to create comforts for an intellectual class; we 
must not study them with this preconception. They simply exist on 
the best terms they can arrange in a society and with a set of in- 
stitutions which they did not create and in the understanding or 
remaking of which they have had very little assistance from the 
experts they support. The generalized problem of humanity is that 
of progressive movement into easier circumstances. This sets the 
orientation of a social science in such clear terms that confusion 
as to aims, at least, would seem impossible. Yet such is the inventive- 
ness we can bring to the clouding of issues that this would seem, in 
our contemporary economics, almost an absurd, certainly an ‘‘unsci- 
entific,’’ source of motive. However much we care to further this 
achievement of the race, we must, by our present convention, pretend 
to indifference or even to hostility. 

Social scientists who make a set for science at all costs, are apt 
to find themselves in the situation of being neither scientific (in the 
experimental sense) as to method nor social (in the sense of further- 
ing human achievement) as to purposes and results. These unde- 
sirable consequences come from uncritical borrowings both of methods 
and of aims. It is one thing to study the work of those who labor 
in neighboring vineyards. It is quite another to follow slavishly 
the detail of procedure instead of keeping in the forefront of one’s 
regard the fundamental notion that a crop of good size and tradi- 
tional quality is, after all, the test of the husbandman’s success. 
The wines of the Cote du Rhone and of Orvieto are produced in 
different ways because their cultivators have had to face differences 
in the conditions of cultivation. Who shall say that one is better 
than another; or that one method is better than another which 
achieves such equal success. There is a saying in France (not given 
currency by the commercamts, to be sure) that a wine should be con- 
sumed where it is produced. This is held to be so partly because of a 
fancied travel change; but only partly that. It is something more 
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than fancy that the whole color and spirit of living comes ultimately 
to blend with the vin du pays. Such a simple belief of simple folk 
contains a truth we are apt to neglect. Our scientific worlds have 
lately had their borders broken by invaders. The popularizers of 
physics and chemistry, for instance, have made it possible for those 
of us who are by profession something else to make winter-evening 
forays into countries strange, and heretofore somewhat fearsome. 
We bring back some captives always. The sea-change which is suf- 
fered would surely make them unrecognizable in their home country ; 
but that is not important if a blend with the spirit of some new home 
should turn out to be a fertile marriage. But there is needed great 
care and conservatism to prevent the springing up from such a union 
of a hybrid strain which like the famous mule, possesses neither pride 
of ancestry nor hope of posterity. We need to be something more 
than casual in our borrowings from other workshops. 

There is something to be said for staying on our own pied-d-terre, 
studying our own soil and climate, using our own traditional methods 
or inventing new ones ourselves out of our own necessity. It is not 
to be denied that a flash of insight now and again is born of journey- 
ing and observing in foreign fields. It is always credible that some 
new plant which shall mean to humanity what the wheat plant did 
may be discovered in some intellectual Asia. But wheat plants are 
not discovered frequently; and it is even possible to dissent legit- 
imately from the prevalent contemporary judgment that the world- 
wide spread of wheat was a good thing. Long views are difficult 
ones and not infrequently discomforting, but we must try to find 
them. This is not a plea for unconsidered exclusion. If we are 
invaded by phylloxera or a strange new rust we must find means to 
combat them. But, borrowing as little as possible, and working in 
our own laboratory, we may get better results than by selling our- 
selves into partial slavery. 

It requires courage in our time to assert an independence of this 
relatively uncompromising sort. These are times of easy borrowing 
and lending. A dime’s worth of ingenuity is expected to do a dol- 
lar’s worth of work. But ingenuity is only cheap when it is second- 
hand; and like all second-hand goods, it is not so good as when it 
was new. That is probably why it is cheap. But we really need 
very few of these used articles in social science. They are more 
fashions than necessities. The Paris of the sciences has for a long 
time been the laboratory of chemistry. Yet the evening wear of 
the Rue de la Paix may disclose a certain irrelevance to provincial 
needs and a certain courage of independence may ultimately be as- 
serted. And so social scientists may develop a feeling that a monop- 
oly of fashion in scientific method is undesirable or, anyway, that 
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foreign fashions are so. Our own designers may not be Newtons; 
yet we have our Adam Smiths. Of course, we are more reluctant 
to follow his example in designing suitable procedures than we are 
to wear those for which he was personally responsible. But that is 
an inferiority complex of another sort. One great trouble with social 
science has been that its great examplars have been too-learned men. 
We ought to have had a few ignoramuses such as have served to 
give the natural sciences their prestige. Your true genius finds it 
unnecessary to select or concentrate. Nature has done it for him. 
The idiocies of scientists in the affairs of the going world are tradi- 
tional. But this world is the very field in which we must labor. 
The genius-idiot sort of person can never have spread enough to be 
a social scientist. Our practitioners have to have a combination of 
qualities which, in itself, makes circumscription and concentrated 
achievement difficult. To pretend that this is not so; or that work 
after another pattern will get us anywhere is simply to follow after 
false fashions. We shall never have a wine of Orvieto or a Cote du 
Rhone, either, unless we recognize our own climatological unique- 
nesses and determine our husbandry on them. 


Rexrorp G. TUGWELL. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





LIMITATIONS 


OW that Einstein’s system has burst upon us like a glorious 

star of the first magnitude, I wish to ask seriously why it is 

that more physicists and mathematicians do not study Bergson’s 

philosophy. As I see it only one who understands Bergson can fully 

appreciate the rare beauty of the work of this man Einstein who 
certainly will be placed beside the Greek immortals. 

The particular thing I am going to discuss here is the limitation 
of human language as a means of conveying one very subtle point 
in philosophy which Einstein’s system has brought to our attention. 

Consider the phrase ‘‘velocity of light’? now represented in 
physics by the letter C. Just. what do we mean by this phrase? 
Offhand it does not appear ambiguous. Certainly reality as lived 
by us is full of experiences to which the word ‘‘velocity’’ applies 
with no ambiguity. But wait a moment and consider the following 
experiment. There are two points, A and B, separated by a distance 
L, said distance being measured by a scale on the same gravitational 
system. At A there is a rifle pointed towards B and an electric 
light in a box having a movable shutter on the side towards B. At 
a certain moment, that is, when all bodies of matter have a certain 
space relation (¢,) the rifle is fired and the shutter is opened and 
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closed. At B we have a target which receives both the bullet and the 
light signal on a photo-electric cell. At a later moment, that is, 
when all bodies of matter have a different space relation (t,) the 
target is affected by both the bullet and the light signal. 

Now how do physicists describe this phenomenon? Well, they 
say ‘‘A wave of light travels from A to B with the velocity C and a 
bullet travels from A to B with the velocity C/n.’’ The form of 
their language is thus the same for the two velocities, the difference 
being only one of magnitude. But think a moment. The two 
things are not only different, they are incommensurable. In the 
ease of the bullet there is a thing which can be handled, which has 
an existence as a separate material unit and which can be at rest rela- 
tive to the earth. Nothing of this sort can be claimed for light. 
When you use the symbol C you must not think of some thing moving 
in something else, which is what you can do in thinking of the bullet. 
It is true you have to talk of the velocity of light, which equals 
185,000 miles per second, just as you have to talk of the velocity of 
the bullet which is 4,400 feet per second, but this is only because of 
the limitations of language. If you wish to talk about C so as not 
to mislead anyone you must say ‘‘A light signal, started at ¢,, can 
produce an effect 185,000 miles away at ¢t, where t, —¢t, 1 sec- 
ond.’’ 

It is because physicists do not see this ambiguity of language that 
they make such absurd statements as ‘‘A man travelling at the 
speed of light would never grow old.’’ Light is not some thing 
travelling, it is just ‘‘action over distance,’’ and no man could 
travel at any such speed (relative to his own gravitational centroid) 
and remain a man; he would not even remain matter, but would 
turn into ‘‘action over distance’’ or radiant energy if you prefer the 
terms. The transformation, however, would not be due to the 
velocity, but both the transformation and the velocity would be 
effects of something deeper, namely, an intense field at the point 
where the transformation took place. Why do writers mess things 
up the way they do? Thus a very well-known writer on relativity, 
a man with an international reputation, blunders badly when he 
writes about the so-called ‘‘time triangle problem,’’ and he blunders 
simply because he does not see the ambiguity in his use of the word 
‘*velocity.’’ 

It is perfectly true that metaphysics has to step into the gap be- 
tween A and B and fill it with a theory. That is all right, but 
don’t mix metaphysics with physics. It is just this mixture that 
has thrown a smoke screen about relativity. The filling of gaps is 
the cause of a lot of trouble in science. 

Bergson’s philosophy is zaturated with the thought that for 
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physical science reality is not a continuum, but a series of jumps. 
We can know the beginning and end of a jump but we can never 
know the gap between the ends. Philosophically Bergson’s point 
is easy to prove because to know what happens between the ends 
we have to interpose something in the nature of a target, but then 
we have found nothing but a new end to a shorter jump. Also it 
happens that modern experimental physics supports Bergson. If 
refer, of course, to the quantum of action and Heisenberg’s work. 

The idea expressed by the phrase ‘‘Nature abhors a vacuum’’ is 
certainly true of the mind of the scientist if not of Nature. My! 
how he does abhor a jump! He must have a continuum and thanks 
to the great mathematicians he has got one. But this continuum 
is metaphysics, not physics. Certainly recent experimental physics 
supports Bergson’s discontinuity. 

There certainly can be no objection to the mathematician’s con- 
tinuum. It is a proof of the marvelous capacity of exceptional 
human brains and pragmatically it is necessary as an aid to statisti- 
cal prediction. However, when we have a theory (metaphysics) 
which allows us to make correct predictions for a great many years 
we get careless and allow this metaphysics gradually to disguise 
itself as physics and then we get a whole library of mystery stories 
and nobody can find out who committed the murder. To most 
people relativity is one such mystery story and its solution is im- 
possible until you see through the disguise worn by ‘‘velocity.’’ 

If you take the boat at Albany and steam south on the Hudson 
I predict that eventually you will arrive at New York, but I am not 
so stupid as to claim that the Hudson River is the only way from 
Albany to New York. The wave theory predicts a lot of light 
phenomena; the quantum theory predicts another lot of light 
phenomena. Very good, thank the Lord for so much and use each 
theory as a tool for the work to which it is suited, but don’t try to 
tell me that Nature must fill the gap with either quanta or with 
waves because you don’t know anything about it and never will 
know anything about it for the simple reason we are so constituted 
physically that we can know nothing but the ends of some action, 
said action covering what we call distance. 

A wise man once said ‘‘To realize one’s limitations is the be- 
ginning of wisdom.’’ 

A. A. MERRILL. 


WHITE Puains, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Study in the Logic of Value. Mary Eventyn Cuarke. London: 
The University of London Press. Pp. x + 330. 


This book affirms an interpretation of values similar to that 
advanced by G. E. Moore, and largely supported by John Laird and 
Bertrand Russell. In the course of an extended polemic, the author 
makes clear the issues on the subject of values between this British 
sehool of realists and their various opponents. Miss Clarke is a 
lucid expositor and a keen critic. The book is not over technical, 
and can be understood by any philosophical reader interested in the 
problem of values. It states sufficiently, and with a marked effort 
at accuracy, the positions criticized. It is well documented. The 
merits of the school supported are made manifest, while the critical 
reader will readily discover its limitations. The book is a valuable 
contribution to the subject, and deserves general consideration. 

Miss Clarke’s thesis is, that values are indefinable predicates, 
recognized intuitively. They are neither epistemologically nor onto- 
logically dependent on minds, ‘‘though some values are, as a 
matter of fact, realizable only in conscious beings or through their 
activities’ (pp. 319 f.). While value predicates are objective, the 
metaphysical implications of values are few. No certain inferences 
as to the general nature of reality can be drawn from them. 

The author thinks that the best way to establish her thesis is to 
show that all alternative theories are open to refutation (pp. 48 ff.). 
First, she attacks the ‘‘Subjective Theories,’’ which variously identi- 
fy value with the objects of feelings, desires, or interests. To attempt 
to analyze ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘ought,’’ ‘‘beautiful,’’ ete. into mental proc- 
esses of a different kind is to commit what G. E. Moore calls the 
‘naturalistic fallacy.’’ It is like Mill’s identification of the desir- 
able with the desired. Baldwin, Bartlett, and the earlier views of 
Meinong and Urban are criticized, while Perry’s account is subjected 
to a searching analysis of thirty pages. All are found guilty of 
Psychologismus. Secondly, attention is directed to the ‘‘ Neutral 
Theories’’ which seek to define value neither exclusively in terms of 
subject or object, but in situations in which the two are related. 
Under this head Dewey and S. Alexander are discussed at length. 
Both are found ambiguous and inconsistent. Their positions, if 
logically thought out, would be found to presuppose values inde- 
pendent of the situations in which they are recognized. Value does 
not involve the valuing process. ‘‘Its esse is no more percipi or 
intelligt or sentiri, than the esse of objects or their properties is 
perctpi’’? (p. 193). 

Thirdly, in discussing ‘‘ Objective Theories’’ of value, Miss Clarke 
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defends the doctrine that value is an indefinable predicate appre- 
hended by judgment against the criticisms of Santayana and Urban, 
and attacks the alternative theories that value is apprehended by 
feeling with a presentational function (Meinong’s later view), that 
value is a relation between objects (which she passes over rapidly 
with a brief criticism of a paper by Sheldon), and that value is an 
‘“objective’’ (Urban). 

It must be conceded that Miss Clarke has made a strong case 
for the epistemological reality of value predicates recognized in in- 
tuitive judgments. ‘‘Good’’ and ‘‘ought,’’ like ‘‘sour,’’ ‘‘sweet,’’ 
‘‘warm,’’ and ‘‘blue,’’ can not be analyzed into anything else. One 
feels like asking the author, however, whether, just as physicists and 
physiologists have discovered the external conditions under which 
intuitive judgments of secondary qualities are possible, so have not 
psychologists and sociologists discovered the conditions under which 
men make judgments containing value predicates? ‘‘Blue’’ is not 
identical with a certain wave length of light; but its existence in- 
volves it. Can we not in a similar way affirm that ‘‘good,’’ while not 
identical with a certain kind of interest in an object, will never 
actually become the predicate of a value judgment made by any 
one except when that interest in some object exists? To affirm this 
is not to be guilty of Psychologismus, is it? 

In fact, Miss Clarke is not over confident of her claim that values 
are ontologically independent of living beings. She finds no in- 
stances of moral values that can certainly be shown to be thus inde- 
pendent ; she thinks that this may be true of perfect justice (p. 297), 
although certainly not of unmixed happiness (pp. 246, 295). Re- 
ligious values, she concedes, can not occur without consciousness 
(p. 298). Truth may not be a value at all; but so far as it is an in- 
trinsic value, its character is always esthetic; and she is disposed 
to think that only esthetic values are intrinsic (p. 302). (Earlier 
in the book, however, she agrees with Dewey upon the artificiality of 
the distinction between intrinsic and instrumental values, pp. 241 f.) 
So the important question becomes, whether there are esthetic values 
that can be realized except through persons (p. 322). Following 
Witasek’s classification, esthetic objects fall into four species: simple 
sense data (colors, sounds, ete.) ; form; conformity to a type, or 
‘‘norm’’; and expression (p. 316). The first three, she affirms, in 
contradiction to Alexander, Croce, et al., should not be subsumed 
under the fourth; and they ‘‘seldom if ever require minds as their 
media of realization’’ (p. 318). But, the reviewer is disposed to 
ask, conceding that objects have form, conformity to type, and 
primary qualities, and in these respects are ontologically real, inde- 
pendent of minds, does it necessarily follow that they have value 
predicates independent of minds? 
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The great limitation in this kind of realistic interpretation of 
value is its extreme abstractness and sterility. Few deductions of 
any kind can be made from it. No standards can be drawn from it, 
apparently ; not even pragmatic, working standards. We must look 
to other theories of value to discover the circumstances under which 
men actually make judgments of value, and then discover, if we 
can, rules to guide them in so doing. Here, perhaps, we can safely 
supplement the account of G. E. Moore and Miss Clarke with those 
of Dewey and Perry. Men, we can say, make value judgments only 
in situations in which choice among ends or means is requisite. 
Under these circumstances, objects which have interest for men 
acquire predicates of value. Codrdination between conflicting in- 
terests can be made at least provisionally, by standards of intensity, 
preference, and inclusiveness. No one among the contemporary 
theories of value is adequate. An eclecticism may prove necessary 
until a more satisfactory synthesis can be developed. We need have 
no more and no less fear of psychologism than of logicism, of the 
naturalistic fallacy than of that of hypostatization. We must steer 
a safe course between all these reefs of fallacy if we can. 

WiiuiamM Keiey WricaHt. 


DarTMouTH COLLEGE. 


Les Origines Humaines et l’Evolution de l’Intelligence. Epouarp 
Le Roy. Paris: Boivin et Cie. 1928. Pp. vii- 375. 


The philosophical doctrine of Creative Evolution has no greater 
and more qualified expounder, in France to-day, than Bergson’s 
successor in the Collége de France, Professor Edouard Le Roy. 
_ He is not only a subtle dialectician, but also an erudite scientist; 
and of this fact his remarkable volume on The Origins of Humanity 
and the Evolution of Mind is undeniable proof. 

In this volume, as well as in the preceding one, L’Exigence 
Idéaliste et le Fatt de l’Evolution, to which this is a sequel, Edouard 
Le Roy undertakes the arduous task of testing Bergson’s doctrine of 
the élan vital, in the crucible of contemporary scientific achieve- 
ment. ‘‘I can not approve,’’ he says, ‘‘of the philosopher who 
speculates in a scientific vacuum any more than of the scientist who 
is blind to the vanity of science bereft of philosophy’’ (Preface 
V, VI). 

It is not necessary to deny the truths discovered by paleontology, 
archaeology and biology, for example, in order to discern in the 
process of evolution a creative and inventive activity. The world is 
both creative and continuous. These two terms are simply descrip- 
tive of the same phenomenon when envisaged from different points 
of view. Qualitatively, the universe as it evolves, constantly in- 
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vents and creates new and higher levels of reality; genetically it is 
continuous (p. 56). ‘‘All too often it is held,’’ the author writes, 
‘‘that the ideas of creation and of evolution are mutually incom- 
patible; at any rate, that these two ideas limit each other. Nothing 
can be more false... . It is true that science, in its regression 
from phenomenon to phenomenon along the past, never reaches and 
never is capable of attaining an absolute beginning: its process of 
parcelling leaves it in the presence of an inexhaustible reality. This 
is a simple effect of perspective, however, and authorizes no meta- 
physical conclusion. It does not follow from this that the thesis of 
creation meets with any particular difficulties from the point of 
view of the transformist conception. What the latter requires ... 
is merely that the act of creation be not made into an instantaneous 
event, revolved once and for all. Every day, on the contrary, we 
witness the unrolling of this activity, for it traverses and fills the 
universal duration in the form of an immense continuity, far from 

making ‘things’ one by one separately by a parcelling operation in 
the image of our discourse’’ (p. 185): Invention, thus defined, is 
simply the ‘‘ passage from an inferior level to a superior level by an 
act emanating from the former’’ (p. 339), much as the point of a 
cone ‘‘emanates’’ from the successive sections (p. 127), or the 
‘‘rational’’ adult from the ‘‘irrational’’ infant (p. 135). 

It is necessary to look upon the process of evolution as being es- 
sentially one of a psychical nature, inventing new forms as it goes 
along. But it requires no great depth of insight to discover that 
‘‘infra-human life is almost entirely and definitely reduced to 
mechanized habits, materialized’’ (p. 2). How, then, are we to 
come to grips with this psychical principle of invention which seems 
to be lost forever? One way, and one way only, presents itself to 
us: study Man himself, Man as Inventor, and then, by analogy, 
retrospectively, go back to the paleontological past. This is the 
only efficacious method which can lead to an insight into the mys- 
terious ways of nature. Hence the importance of an inquiry into 
the origins of Man and the development of Mind. This method will 
not only enlighten us concerning the ‘‘mechanism”’ of the élan vital, 
of vital invention; it will also lead us to the goal of the Philosophy 
of Creative Evolution, namely, to a definition of ‘‘the biological 
roots of freedom’’ (p. 3). 

One can not help but being struck by the strange fact that the 
part Man plays in the Universe is altogether out of proportion 
to the relatively slight differentiation of his body from a purely 
morphological point of view. Nothing, morphologically speaking, 
warrants his predominance on the earth. How is this invasion, this 
conquest and extension of the ‘‘human kingdom’”’ (pp. 12-16), 
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this apparent paradox, to be understood? In order to grasp the 
real significance of this fact, we must postulate the emergence, with 
man, of a new order of reality: the ‘‘Noosphere’’ enveloping the 
‘*Biosphere.’? With the coming of Man, then, something new ap- 
pears, and this process Professor Le Roy calls ‘‘hominization.’’ 


If we are to succeed in inserting Man into a Universal History of Life— 
without mutilating the former nor disorganizing the latter, it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary for us to place him above the lower plane of nature, in a 
position which enables him to dominate it, but which nevertheless does not 
uproot him from it; and this amounts to imagining, above the animal biosphere 
and continuing it, a human sphere, the sphere of reflection, of conscious and free 
invention, of thought strictly speaking, in short, the sphere of mind or 
noosphere. After which it is necessary to conceive, at the beginning of this 
great new unity, a phenomenon of vital transformation sui generis, affecting 
the whole biosphere: Hominization [p. 46]. 


According to this postulate, Man entertains a dual relationship 
to Nature. Man is explicable in terms of Nature because he has his 
biological roots in Nature; but on the other hand, Nature itself can 
only be understood in terms of Man, because in him Nature has 
reached its highest expression; in Man Nature expresses and brings 
to light its latent energies. 

This double theme is developed by the author with a remarkable 
wealth of scientific detail. Evolution, to be sure, is an undeniable 
fact. But the philosopher need not, for this reason, accept it with- 
out critical analysis. Upon closer examination it seems to Mon- 
sieur Le Roy that science, in its present state of development, pre- 
sents many gaps or ‘‘thresholds’’ in what is supposed to be a con- 
tinuous process. These gaps, for the Bergsonian, can only be ac- 
counted for in terms of vital invention or creation. Although the . 
Neanderthal Man and the Piltdown Man possess certain Simian 
traits in common, yet it seems to the author that the hypothesis of 
a kind of mutation is quite legitimate. He suggests the possibility 
of the existence of a pre-man. But of this we have no direct proof. 
One thing, however, is certain, namely, that ‘‘in the transition from 
animal to man, the existence of a ‘threshold’ permits of no doubt; 
a decisive threshold which remains up to the present inaccessible 
and intangible. With paleontology, as far up as it goes, we remain 
a little behind; with archaeology, as low down as it goes, a little 
ahead’’ (p. 209). 

It is only with the ‘‘neolithic revolution’’ and the invention of 
agriculture that homo sapiens comes on the scene. In this connec- 
tion there are several highly interesting passages concerning the 
relationship between the hand and the brain in the development of 
human intelligence (pp. 199-207), and the interplay of two ten- 
dencies: the technological and the purely reflective. Here again, 
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no uniformity is discoverable, such as Louis Weber in his Rythme 
du Progrés tries to establish. The human mind evolves by leaps 
and crises, broken by periods of relative stagnation. ‘‘ Intellectual 
evolution takes on the same forms as evolution in general’’ (p. 
312). 

We ourselves, in the present age, it seems to Professor Le Roy, 
are living through one of those critical moments in the history of 
the Universe which are called mutations. He has some very inter- 
esting things to say concerning the spiritual significance of our 
unprecedented technological advances. We are witnessing the 
birth of a new order of reality. With Christianity, which has not 
as yet come into its own, the Homo Spiritualis is emerging, con- 
tinuing and transcending the Homo Faber and Homo Sapiens (p. 
336). 

This volume is certainly an excellent example of what hence- 
forth every plausible attempt to defend Idealism must, in method, be. 
It shows, also, beyond a doubt, that many a doughty lance, flying 
the banner of science, may still be broken in the lists for the greater 
glory of some form of Empirical Idealism or Spiritual Positivism. 


M. J. ARONSON. 
COLLEGE OF THE City oF New York. 


La Pensée Intuitive. Vol. I. Au dela du Discours. Epouarp Le 
Roy. Paris: Boivin et Cie. 1929. Pp. vii- 205. 


This volume is a highly personal commentary on Bergson’s 
epistemology as expressed particularly in his Introduction to Meta- 
physics and his Oxford lectures on The Perception of Change. 

Science, like common-sense of which it is merely an extension, 
gives us a distorted view of the world. It is essentially utilitarian 
in its origin, hence vitiated in its method. Being practical and 
directed towards action, it is incapable of grasping change in its 
very mobility. It is doomed to the use of concepts: herein lies its 
failure; it looks upon concepts as yielding complete knowledge of 
reality: herein it is pernicious. Concepts, the Bergsonian con- 
stantly reminds us, are merely stopping-points in knowledge. He 
who overlooks this primary fact ‘‘is like one who confuses the steps 
of a staircase with the effort of the man who climbs them; the land- 
ings with the avtion of climbing’’ (p. 56). 

Above scientific discourse (au dela du discours) and completing 
it, there is a form of thought capable of rectifying what science 
distorts; capable of enabling us to perceive the flux of reality in its 
pristine mobility: intuition. No word in the philosophic vocabu- 
lary is more ambiguous. The fault, of course, is with those critics 
who are not ‘‘intuitive’’ enough to understand what Bergson means 
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by ‘‘intuition of the immediate.’’ Professor Le Roy undertakes in 
these two hundred pages to explain it to everybody’s satisfaction. 
He also promises us a second volume on Invention and Verification 
in which he will undoubtedly try to explain his explanation. 
| Meanwhile, however, the author insists that there is no unbridge- 
able guif between intuition and intellection. The former is im- 
manent in the latter. The most rabid scientist is ‘‘intuitive’’ with- 
out knowing it. 


It is possible to pass from one point of view to the other without rupture 
of immanence because no absolute gap separates them, the utilitarian being a 
part or phrase of the true, a part wherein there silently subsists the virtuality 
of all the rest. ... So that the mind need but live its own states and acts 
instead of using them in order to defeat the work of common sense in so far 
as it is artificial, and thus transcend the limited utilitarian point of view, 
draw aside the veils which had previously hid it from its own view and finally 
aequire immediate contact with its own fundamental reality [p. 23]. 





In short, intuition ‘‘gives complete satisfaction to all the legiti- 
mate requirements of reason’’ (Preface, p. vi). 

It this fact has not been understood it is because of a failure to 
grasp the real significance of Bergson’s category of the ‘‘dynamic 
schema.’’ The dynamic schema is not foreign to concepts or 
images. On the contrary, it is itself an ‘‘idea in movement .. . It 
is called intuitive simply because it is not conceptual in the narrow 
and strict sense of the term’’ (p. 60). Its originality lies in the 
faet that it comes logically, though not necessarily chronologically, 
before thought. It is the cause of thought. ‘‘It is inarticulate in 
itself, yet it is the very source of all discourse. It is of a prophetic 
nature and reveals its object as a limit by the movement of thought 
which leads us to it. It is an internal principle of convergence for 
a series of successive approximations’’ (p. 61). What, for example, 
distinguishes a genuine scholar from merely an erudite person? 
For the former the facts all interpenetrate with an internal mean- 
ing, while for the latter they remain distinct and separate. The 
scholar, thus, has an intuitive grasp of his science, and the pro- 
pelling principle which enables him to organize his facts so success- 
fully is precisely what Bergson calls the dynamic schema. The 
dynamic schema is ‘‘an operating function sut generis’? and no- 
where is its réle better illustrated than in scientific invention. We 
have Henri Poincaré’s word for it: ‘‘By means of logic we prove, 
by intuition we invent’’ (Science et Méthode, p. 137). Intuition is 
thus prior to conceptual discourse. But the meaning of priority is 
often misunderstood by those who criticize the notion of intuition. 
For the sophisticated Bergsonian, it would seem, intuition is ra- 
tional, not mystical. It is only, so to speak, de jure that the in- 
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tuition of the ‘‘immediate’’ is the starting point, in our present 
habits of thought; de facto it really marks the end rather than the 
beginning of the intellectual process (p. 108). The immediate in- 
tuition, says Professor Le Roy, is that which ‘‘after discussion and 
liberating reform, the mind judges to be purely given”’ (p. 112). 
In short, to speak figuratively (in dealing with intuition what other 
means have we?), we must dig downward to attain the ‘‘immediate,’’ 
not go backward. 

For Monsieur Le Roy just as for another ‘‘revolutionary’’ 
philosopher in French history, human thought traverses three stages. 
But for the contemporary philosopher, the order is rather inversed: 
first comes the stage of reason, then the stage of experience, and 
finally the stage of intuition (p. 187). They grossly err, then, who 
see in intuition something less than either reason or experience. For 
Professor Le Roy it is, on the contrary, a superior form of thought, 
including and transcending these two inferior forms. Although 
something positive, it can, however, only be obtained in a negative 
way. Hence the necessity of a process of ‘‘purification’’ such as 
the great mystics undergo. Paradoxically, this form of thought 
which is ‘‘neither anti-intellectual nor extra-intellectual but trans- 
intellectual’’ (p. 183) is best exemplified in the mystical orison. 
But among mystics it is necessary to distinguish those who are 
pathological from those who are normal. Psychologists have in the 
past, it would seem, been unfair in choosing only the psycho- 
pathological cases, neglecting the genuine ones. 

This distinction which Professor Le Roy likes to linger upon is 
very significative. It raises the question, in the present review- 
er’s mind, whether the ‘‘normal’’ mystic is really a mystic at all; 
whether intuition reconciled with reason with la raison raisonnante, 
as the author obviously makes a desperate attempt to do, may still 
be ealled intuition? Several footnotes in this volume refer to 
Lalande’s Vocabulary. It leads us to believe that Monsieur Le Roy 
too feels that much of the misunderstanding arises from the lack of 
a rigorous definition of terms. 


M. J. ARONSON. 
COLLEGE OF THE City or New York. 


Le Probléme de Dieu. Epovarp Le Roy. Paris: Artisan du Livre. 
5 éme Edition. 1929. Pp. 351. 


This volume on the Problem of God is composed of two parts. 
In the first, the distinguished French Catholic Modernist discusses 
and criticizes the main classical arguments in proof of God’s exist- 
ence: the cosmological and teleological, the moral and the ontologi- 
eal. They do not satisfy our author because they are all contam- 
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inated and vitiated by conceptual and analytical bias. Vain must 
remain every attempt to define God in stagnant intellectualist terms. 
‘*You can not prove a concrete reality; you perceive it. It is not 
the object of conceptual analysis but of a lived intuition’’ (p. 81). 
The religious person, we are assured, ‘‘believes in God rather than 
proves him. To say the truth, He is not proven, He is experienced, 
He is lived’’ (p. 127). 

This being the case, Professor Le Roy, in the second part of this 
book, traces an itinerary, a guided tour, so to speak, leading up to 
the Godhead in such a way that He will be experienced and used, 
not merely known about. 

- Monsieur Le Roy is fully aware of the fact that to a great extent 

the religious is intertwined with the social through education and 
tradition. Yet for him the source of all religious insight is primarily 
in the individual. ‘‘It is not in the things of the outside, it is in 
the most intimate part of ourselves, that we can attain God, at least 
initially’? (p. 293). And as we look within, as we examine the 
‘‘immediate data of our consciousness,’’ we discover that our very 
life implies an élan vital, a moral yearning and striving for some- 
thing higher and more spiritual. In this implication resides the 
very affirmation of God, according to our author (p. 293). God 
is real, in the final analysis because He enables us to express that 
which in ‘‘human life is pregnant with infinity, with eternity .. .’’ 
(p. 182). And by the same token God is not a mere idea, but a 
genuine Person because ‘‘God acts upon us like a person—He mani- 
fests himself to us by his personalizing function. How then deny 
that He himself is a Person?’’ (p. 277). 

This book really constitutes the religious ‘‘testament’’ or con- 
fession of one of the foremost contemporary religious philosophers. 
It may, in a sense, be looked upon as the Bergsonian ‘‘Manifesto’’ 
in this particular field, which, as is well known, the Founder of the 
School has not himself cultivated in any specific manner. It is, 
however, easily conceivable that at the hands of a non-Catholic 
Bergsonian this whole subject would have received an entirely differ- 
ent treatment. Such as it is, this volume is an important contribu- 
tion to the literature of Catholic Modernism and deserves to be 
placed side by side with the works of Maurice Blondel and Alfred 
Loisy. 

M. J. ARONSON. 

COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEw York. 
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We have received Part I of Festschrift Th. G. Masaryk zum 80. 
Geburtstage 7. Marz, 1930, (Bonn: Friedrich Cohen). The contribu- 
tors to this volume in honor of President Masaryk represent England, 
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